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WASHINGTON,    THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   23,    1  854.- F.  V  EN  IN  G    EDITK)^ 


NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS. 

PEECH  OF  HON.  A.  H.  STEPHENS, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  17,  1854. 
The   House    being    in    the    Committee  of    the 
HioU-  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 
Mr.  STEPHENS,  ofGeorgia,  said: 
I  was  very  anxious  day  before  yesterday,  Mr. 
hairman,  when   the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
rlr.  Mkacham,]  nnd  the  gentleman  from   New 
ork,  upon  my  left,  [Mr.  Fentok,]  addressed  the 
;ouse  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  to 
ake  some  remarks  upon  the  same  subject  in  reply 

■  them.  1  desired  to  do  so  at  the  time,  but  the 
oportunity  was  not  afforded  me.  And  though  1 
ive  lost  some  of  the  ardor  of  feeling  which  the 
icasion  then  excited,  yet  1  think  it  important 
lat  these  positions  should  be  answered,  and  it  is 

■  r  that  purpose  that  I  rise  to  address  the  com- 
littee  to-day.  1  assure  you  1  shall  be  as  brief  as 
ossible. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Meacham,] 

I  understood  the  train  of  his  argument,  opposed 
le  Nebraska  bill,  as  presented  to  the  House, 
lainly  upon  the  ground  that  it  declares  the  eighth 
iCtion  of  the  act  of  1830,  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
on  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  inop- 
-ative,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
les  of  the  acts  of  1850,  known  as  the  compro- 
lise  of  that  year.  This  eighth  section  of  the  act 
f  1820  is  that  clause  which,  without  any  relation 
j  the  State  of  Missouri,  prohibits  slavery  forever 
-om  all  that  part  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
,ouisiana  cession  outside  of  Missouri  north  of  36° 
0'  north  latitude.  The  argument  of  the  gentleman 
onsisted  of  the  following  series  of  assumptions: 

First,  that  that  restriction  or  prohibition  was  in 
le  nature  of  a  compact,  or  contract,  as  he  called  it. 

Secondly,  that  it  had  been  continuously  adhered 
5  from  that  time  to  this. 

Thirdly,  that  the  measure  now  proposed  would 
>e  a  violation  of  that  compact. 

^Fourthly,  that  this  breach  of  good  faith  would 

■  e  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
ieace,  quiet,  and  repose  of  the  country. 

This,  sir,  was  the  outline  of  his  argument. 
>Jow  I  propose  to  take  up  these  positions,  and 
;how  to  the  House,  if  not  to  the  gentleman  him- 
elf,  that  in  every  particle  they  are  untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  I  state  that  that  eighth  clause 
if  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
louri  into  the  Union,  restricting  slavery  north  of 
>o^  dti  ,  never  was  a  compact.  It  never  had  any 
af  the  requisites  or  characteristics  of  a  compact. 
A  compact  between  whom  ?  Between  the  North 
»nd  South? 

Mr.  MEACHAM.  I  used  the  word  "con- 
tract," not  "  compact." 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  gentleman  from  Ver- 
nont  used  the  word  "  contract,"  as  I  said,  but 
sthers  have  used  the  word  "  compact,"  and,  in 
:his  connection,  they  both  mean  about  the  same 
:hing.  But  what  I  was  about  to  affirm  is,  that 
.hat  "great  Missouri  compromise"  which  Mr.  | 
Ulay  proposed,  and  with  which  his  fame  is  identi- 
ied,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  restrictive  clause 
)f  the  act  of  1820.  That  compromise  [Mr.  Clay's] 
cas  in  the  nature  of  a  "compact."  It  was  a 
1  compact  "  between  the  General  Government  and 
.he  State  of  Missouri.  I  am  aware  that  the  gen- 
;ral  opinion  on  this  subject  is  very  erroneous. 
This  Mr.  Clay  fully  explained  in  1850.  The  com- 
-non  idea  is,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the  author  of  the 
Drohibition  of  slavery  north  of  36°  30'.  But  such 
is  not  the  fact.  He  did  not  even  vote  for  it.  That, 
oroposition  came  from  a  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
The  compromise  that  Mr.  Clay  offered  was  after- 
wards. Its  history  is  this:  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri, under  the  act  of  6th  March,  1820,  went  on 


and  formed  a  State  constitution,  which  contained 
a  clause  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes;  and 
when  application  was  made  for  admission  as  a 
State  into  the  Union,  Congress  refused  the  at  - 
mission,  unless  that  clause  should  be  expunged. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Clay  brought  forward  his 
measure.     Here  it  is: 

Resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  intolbe 
Union  on  a  certain  condition. 
Revived  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  1  hat 
Missouri  sball  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  Stales,  in  all  respects whatever, 
upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  clause  ot 
Die  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  thiru  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, submitted  on  the  part  of  the  said  Slate  to  Congress, 
shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  ot  any 
law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto, 
by  winch  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  n  this i  Union 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  pnvi- 
Io-tp.,  and  immunities  ro  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under 
the  Cons, S "of  ">e  United  States  :  Provided,  That  the 
LMi6?atu  eofthesaid  State, by  solemn  public  act  shall  de; 
cltfe  the  assent  of  the  said'  State  w  the  said^undamemaj 

SiatesVon'dr  beloreulS'iVrs.Jh  Monday  in  November  next, 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  >»CHJJDpn  the  receipt  whereof 
the  President,  bv  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact; 
whereupon,  and'wilhout  any  further  proceeding  on  theparl 
of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  this  Union 
shall  bl  considered  as  complete.^  ^    ^^ 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN'  GAILLARD, 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
Approved,  Match  Q,  1821.  JAMES  MONROE. 

This  proposition,  when  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Missouri,  and  acceded  to  by  them,  as  it  was, 
m^y  very  properly  be  called  a  "compact."  For 
there  were  parties  to  it — the  General  Government 
on  one  side,  and  the  people  of  Missouri  on  the 
other— both  agreeing  to  it.  But  not  so  with  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  referred  to— there  were  no 
such  parties  to  it — that  was  nothing  but  a  law, 
with  no  greater  sanction  than  any  other  statute 
that  may  give  place  to  subsequent  legislation. 
There  was  no  compact  about  it.  Missouri  never 
gave  her  sanction  to  it.  She  could  not  have  been 
any  party  to  it.  She  had  no  right  to  the  territory 
outside  of  her  limits.  She  had  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  make  any  compact  concerning  it. 

But  the  gentleman  argued  as  if  he  considered 
this  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1850, fixing  the  line 
of  36°  30',  north  of  which  slavery  should  be  for- 
ever excluded,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Missouri  compromise  line,"  as  a  contract  be 
tween  the  North  and  South,  as  the  parties.  How, 
then,  stand  the  facts  upon  this  point  of  view?  How 
did  this  eighth  section  get  into  the  bill  of  1820? 
It  was  in  this  way — the  North  insisted  upon  a  re- 
striction against  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
State,  which  required  her  to  abolish  slavery  within 
her  limits,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  her  admis- 
sion— the  House  passed  a  bill  with  such  restric- 
tion—to which  the  South  were  in  mass  opposed. 
In  the  Senate,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illi- 
nois, that  clause  containing  a  restriction  on  the 
State  was  stricken  out,  nnd  this  eighth  section  in- 
serted in  lieu  of  it.  The  South  in  mass  were  op- 
posed to  the  State  restriction,  as  I  have  said;  but 
many  of  her  members— a  majority  of  two,  I  be- 
lieve— voted  for  the  substitute  as  the  lesser  evil  of 
the  two.  In  this  way  the  substitute  was  carried 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  This  amendment 
was  agreed  to  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  134  to  42. 
Among  these  42  noes  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  several  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  South. 
In  this  way  this  line  of  36°  30'  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill  of  1820,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  State.  And  to  this  extent,  and  no 
other,  can  it  be  called  a  compromise,  a  contract, 
or  compact.  It  was  literally  forced  upon  the  South 
as  a  disagreeable  alternative,  by  superior  numbers, 
and  in  this  way  went  upon  your  statute  book  as 
any  other  lau-  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes.  So 
much,  then,  sir,  for  this  "compact,"  or  contract. 


Now  let  us  see,  in  the  second  place,  how  it  has 
been  fulfilled  or  adhered  to  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  gentleman  says  it  has  been  acquiesced  in 
and  conformed  to  for  thirty  years,  and  he  asks,  with 
much  solemnity,  if  we  are  now  about  to  violate 
and  abrogate  it?  I  have  shown,  sir,  that  the  South 
was  in  no  sense  a  party  to  this  congressional  re- 
striction north  of  36°  30',  except  as  a  vanquished 
party,  being  out-voted  on  the  direct  question;  pro- 
testing against  it  with  all  her  might  and  power. 
Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  large  majority  of  her  people  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  have  held 
that  clause  of  the  Missouri  act  to  be  unconstitu^ 
tional,  as  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  the  corrtrnon  territory  between  the  free 
States  and  slave  States  of  the  Union,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  harmony,  the  South  did  patriotically 
yield, and  was  willing  for  all  time  to  come  to  abide 
by  it.  I  say  was,  because  of  litis  "  Missouri  com- 
promise," and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  it  may  now  be  said  "  1 Ilium  fuil." 

The  issue  I  make  with  the  gentleman  upon  this 
branch  of  his  speech  is,  that  this  agreement  or  con- 
tract, as  he  argued  it,  between  the  North  and  the 

South  as  to  the  line  of  division  between  slave  ter- 
ritory and  free  territory,  has  not  remained  undis- 
turbed and  inviolate  for  thirty  years,  as  he  affirms. 
It  has  been  shamelessly  disregarded  bv  Congress 
repeatedly,  and  in  principle  was  entirely  super- 
seded, as  1  shall  showby  the  principles  established 
by  your  legislation  in  1850. 

But  as  much  as  the  arrangement  was  originally 
obnoxious  to  the  South,  the  charge  of  violation 
of  it  cannot  justly  be  made  againBt  her.  No,  sir; 
no,  sir;  it  was  the  North  that  refused  to  abide  by 
her  own  bargain. 

This  I  affirm;  and  now  let  us  see  how  the 
record  stands  upon  the  subject.  The  first  time 
that  this  question  came  up  afterwards,  was  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  act  itself, 
and  before  the  same  Congress.  It  came  up  on  the 
application  of  Missouri  for  admission,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  very  act  that  con- 
tains the  "covenant."  She  had  formed  a  State 
constitution  in  pursuance  of  it;  she  had  violated 
none  of  its  conditions.  The  whole  South  were 
for  letting  her  be  admitted,  and  the  entire  North, 
nearly,  were  against  it.  Here  is  the  vote  reject- 
ing her  admission.  The  vtfte  was — 79  for  it,  and 
93  against  it — the  North  in  mass,  almost,  against 
it.  Why  was  this  refusal  ?  If  they  recognized  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  preceding  as  con- 
taining any  section  binding  upon  ti.em  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  contract,"  or  "  compact,"  why  did  they  re- 
fuse to  fulfill  it  ?  The  pretext  assigned  was,  that  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  contained  a  clause  em- 
powering the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  free  persons  of  color,  as  I  have 
stated.  But  this  could  have  been  nothing  but  a 
pretext,  for  at  that  very  day  Massachusetts  had 
a  similar  law  in  actual  force  upon  her  statute- 
book.  The  truth  is,  the  North  at  that  early  day 
showed  that  she  did  not  regard  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1820  as  at  all  obligatory  upon  them  as 
anything  like  a  compact.  The  real  objection  to 
the  final"  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  was, 
that  slavery  was  tolerated  within  her  limits  by 
her  constitution.  It  was  the  old  question,  which 
gave  trouble  before  this  "  contract  "  of  1820  was 
made.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
was  adopted.  Twelve  months,  therefore,  had  not 
passed  before  the  North  repudiated  this  compact 
by  refusing  Missouri  admission  without  another 
compromise. 

Well,  the  next  time  this  question  arose  was  on 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  in  1836. 
This  State  was  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  south  of  36°  30'.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  "contract,"  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont admits  that  she  was  to  come  in  as  a  stave 
State.     Did  the  North  then  so  recognize  and  act 


/ 


upon  these  terms?  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fenton]  said  that  this  division  line 
had  been  approved  by  the  North  for  thirty  years. 
If  so,  I  ask  him  when  or  where?  Did  they  raise 
no  objection  when  Arkansas  applied  for  admis- 
sion?    Let  us  see;  here  is  the  record. 

Mr.  John  Q.uincy  Adams,  in  this  House,  June 
13,  1836,  moved  an  amendment  so  as  to  make  a 
section  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  that  State 
read  thus: 

"And  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
an  assent  by  Congress  to  the  article  in  the  constitution  of 
the  said  State  relating  to  slavery  and  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,"  4'c. 

"  Still  harping  on  my  daughter !" 

On  a  vote,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  allow  this 
amendment,  there  were  eighty  in  favor  of  afford- 
ing the  opportunity.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  nine  on  the  opposite  side,  which  prevented  its 
being  offered.  Of  these  eighty  votes,  some  were 
from  the  South.  Their  object  may  have  been  to 
get  a  vote  upon  this  distinct  question  of  the  recog- 
nition by  the  House  of  the  line  established  in  1820. 
But  after  the  amendment  was  ruled  out  on  the 
direct  vote  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas  with  a 
constitution  tolerating  slavery,  though  she  was 
south  of  36°  30',  there  are  fifty-two  names,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  negative — every 
one  of  them,  I  believe,  from  the  North — I  have  the 
Journal  before  me.  And  amongst  these  names  I 
see  Heman  Allen,  Horace  Evere'.t.  Hiland  Hall, 
Henry  F.  Jones,  and  William  Slade.  The  entire 
delegation  from  Vermont,  the  gentleman's  [Mr. 
Meacham's]  own  predecessor  upon  this  floor,  or 
he  who  then  represented  a  portion  of  the  same  con- 
stituency that  that  gentleman  now  does,  recorded 
his  vote  against  the  admission  of  Arkansas.  Did 
he  or  his  colleagues  have  any  other  objection  to  it 
except  that  it  was  a  slave  State?  If  they  regarded 
the  line  of  36°  30'  as  a  solemn  covenant  between 
the  North  and  South,  why  did  they  not  give  it  their 
sanction  at  that  time  ? 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  "  honor" — 
"  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word  !" 

Where  was  the  "honor"  of  the  Representatives 
of  Vermont  on  that  occasion  ?  In  whose  keeping 
■was  it  placed  ?  I  suppose  in  thehands  of  their  con- 
stituents, of  whom  the  gentleman  was  one.  '  The 
Representatives  from  the  gentleman's  own  State 
did  then  unanimously — most  dishonorably,  if  he 
chooses  so  to  characterize  their  conduct — repudiate 
that  "  contract"  which  the  South  never  offered  to 
disturb,  until  it  was  totally  abandoned  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  North,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show.  1  have  shown  that  it  was  disregarded 
within  twelve  months  after  it  was  made,  and  re- 
fused to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Representatives  of 
the  gentleman's  own  State  in  1836,  the  first  time 
it  came  up  again. 

I  will  now  go  on,  and  show  the  gentleman  and 
the  House,  when  itcame  up  again,  and  when  final- 
ly it  was  utterly  repudiated  by  the  almost  entire 
North- 
Mr.  MEACHAM,  (interrupting.)    I  would  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  the  Senators  from  Ver- 
mont did  not  vote  for  it? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.     For  what' 
Mr.  MEACHAM.     For  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  the  House.  I  have  none  but  the 
House  records  before  me.  I  am  dealin"  with 
members  in  this  body,  or  those  who  preceded  us 
here.  If  the  gentleman  desires,  he  can  answer  for 
his  predecessors  from  the  State  of  Vermont  on 
this  floor. 

The  next  time  anything  was  said  in  our  legis- 
lation about  the  "  Missouri  line  of  36©  30',"  was 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  measure  was 
carried  with  that  line  in  it,  but  not  by  northern 
votes.  It  was  the  South,  still  willing  to  abide  it 
tii&t  carried  it  then.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
wenty-five  northern  votes  given  on  that  occaersn 
Of  these,  only  fifty-one  were  for  the  annexation 
with  this  line  established  in  it;  while  there  were 
seventy-four— a  large  majority— who  refused  to 
give  it  their  sanction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  who  voted  against  that  measure  were  opposed 
to  that  line  of  settlement.  Many  of  them  had 
other  reasons.  And  I  know  full  well,  for  I  was 
here,  that  of  those  fifty-one  northern  men  who 
voted  for  it,  many  of  them  would  not  have  voted 
tor  the  recognition  of  that  line  if  the  question  had 
come  up  by  itself.  But  those  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation were  so  presented  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  or  not  at  all.  I  allude  to  this 
vote,  merely  because  it  was  the  next  time  in  order 
when  the  question  came  up,  and  the  vote  certainly 
fails  to  show  that  the  North,  or  even  a  majority  of 
tnem,  gave  it  their  sanction.  For  that  reason 
only  I  allude  to  it. 


I  come  down  now  to  another  step  of  our  .pro- 
gress— to  the  period  from  1847  to  1850.  The 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Meacham]  had  a 
map  for  illustration,  which  he  exhibited  to  us. 
He  pointed  out  to  us  the  boundary  of  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase.  It  commenced  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine,  ran  up  that  river  to  the  32°  of  north 
latitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  river;  thence 
up  that  river  to  the  100°  of  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  up  that  river  to  the  42°  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  seas  or 
the  Pacific  ocean.  By  this  map,  and  his  demon- 
strations from  it,  it  appears  that  we  had  a  title 
ceded  to  us  from  France  to  territory  extending  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Well,  that  of  course  included 
Oregon — that  is,  according  to  the  gentleman's 
map,  we  derived  title  to  Oregon  under  the  cession 
from  France  in  1803,  and  that  territory  was  part 
.of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Mr.  Jefferson  so  con- 
sidered it,  and  sent  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  explore 
the  country. 

Well,  then,  how  did  the  South  act  towards  this 
"  solemn  compact, "as  it  is  now  called — the  line  of 
36°  30' — when  we  came  to  organize  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon  in  1847?  The  southern 
boundary  was  the  42°  of  north  latitude,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  it  lay  north  of  36°  30'.  At  this 
time  (in  1847)  we  were  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
it  was  well  understood  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  acquire  territory  from  that  Gov- 
ernment, which,  in  all  probability,  would,  to  some 
extent,  be  south  of  the  line  36°  30'.  From  the 
votes  of  the  House,  upon  what  was  well  known 
as  the  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  the  South  had  just 
reasons  to  apprehend  that  it  was  the  fixed  determ- 
ination of  a  majority  of  the  North  to  disregard 
entirely  what  is  now  called  the  "  sacred  covenant 
of  1820."  When,  therefore,  the  bill  to  organize 
a  territorial  government  for  Oregon  came  up  in 
this  House  on  the  15th  of  January,  1847,  Mr. 
Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
North  directly  upon  the  question  of  abiding  by  this 
line  of  36°  30',  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  that 
clause  in  the  bill  which  excluded  slavery  forever 
from  the  Territory,  these  words: 

— "inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  said  Territory  lies  north  of 
36°  30' north  latitude,  known  asjhe  line  of  the  Missouri 
compromise." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  put  a  di- 
rect test  to  the  North  whether  they  intended  to 
recognize  the  principle  upon  which  the  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  was 
disposed  of  in  1820  or  not.  Sir,  the  North  under- 
stood the  question  fully  and  clearly,  and  they  met 
it  promptly— their  response  was,  that  they  did 
not.  Here  is  the  vote  upon  this  question:  there 
were  in  this  House  then  82  votes  for  .Mr.  Burt's 
amendment,  and  113  against  it!  Of  these  noes, 
every  man  was  from  the  North.  Every  southern 
man  in  the  House  voted  for  it.  And  of  the  82 
who  voted  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  that  adjust- 
ment, not  as  something  too  sacred  to  be  touched, 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  there  were,  I 
believe,  but  six  from  the  whole  North — they  were 
Douglas  and  Robert  Smith,  from  Illinois;  Cun- 
ningham and  Parish,  from  Ohio;  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hastings,  of  Iowa. 
Every  man  from  Vermont  and  New  York  voted 
against  it. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Meacham,]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Fenton,]  in  their  places 
upon  this  floor,  two  days  ago,  declared  that  this 
"Missouri  compromise"  had  met  the  approval  of 
the  North  for  thirty  years.  The  South,  in  this 
instance,  proposed  it  unanimously  as  a  "  peace 
offering,"  and  it  was  almost  as  unanimously  re- 
jected by  the  North.  "Honor,"  I  think,  the 
gentleman  said.  They  rejected  it  over  territory  to 
which  we  derived  title  by  the  very  cession  alluded 
to  in  the  act  of  1820.  And  so  thoroughly  opposed 
were  they  to  giving  it  their  approval,  and  so  bent 
upon  its  total  abrogation,  that  they  refused  to  affirm 
the  principle  when  they  got  all  by  the  affirmation. 
"Honor  !"  indeed!  But,  sir,  to  proceed.  This 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  I  believe.  It  did 
not  become  a  law.  The  question  came  up  again 
in  1848.  Another  bill  was  brought  forward  to 
establish  aterritorial  government  for  Oregon.  The 
Senate  put  in  the  following  amendment: 

"  That  the  line  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  a*  defined  by  the  eichth  section 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  Territory  to  form  n  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  Slate  into  the  Union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  Territories,'  approved  Mnrch  6,1820, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  eitend  to  the  Pacific 
ocean;  and  the  said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  com- 
promise therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  declared  to 
be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future  organization  of 


the  Territories  of  the  United  Stales,  in  Uie  same  tense  and 
with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was  originally 
adopted." 

It  came  up  for  action  in  this  House  on  the  11th 
of  August,  1848.  On  the  question  to  concur  with 
the  Senate  in  this  amendment,  the  yeas  were  82, 
and  the  nays  121.  1  have  the  vote  before  rne. 
This  was  a  proposition  to  revive  and  declare  in 
force  a  provision  which  is  now  claimed  to  have 
been  held  all  the  time  as  a  sacred  compact — almost 
as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself;  and  it  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  this 
House — rejected,  sir,  by  the  North.  The  South 
was  again  unanimous  for  it.  From  the  North  at 
this  time,  I  think,  there  were  but  four  votes  for 
it — Birdsall,  from  New  York;  Charles  Brown, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  and  Brodhead,  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  is  the  Journal.  This  proposition 
in  the  Senate  was  moved  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It 
received  every  southern  vote  in  that  body,  and 
was  opposed  by  every  northern  vote,  except 
Douglas,  Dickinson,  Bright, Cameron,  Hannegan, 
Sturgeon,  and  Fitzgerald.  The  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  it  in  that  body  was  33  to  21.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded,  yet  gave  it  his 
support. 

But  upon  the  rejection  of  this  amendment  by 
the  House,  and  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  upon  it,  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the 
Oregon  bill  passed,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  President  without  this  recognition  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  but  in  the  face  of  its  open  repu- 
diation and  abrogation  by  the  North.  This,  sir, 
is  the  truth  of  history,  and  so  let  it  be  written. 
And  with  what  sort  of  face  can  gentlemen,  with 
these  facts  before  them,  rise  up  here  and  say  that 
this  compromise  has  been  undisturbed  and  acqui- 
esced in  for  thirty  years?  But,  sir,  there  is  still 
another  chapter  in  this  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  extensive 
territories,  as  was  expected,  were  acquired — terri- 
tories extending  south  as  well  as  north  of  the  line 
of  36°  30' — constituting  a  public  domain  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles,  purchased  by 
the  common  blood  and  common   treasure   of  the 
people  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.     The' 
policy  of  the  advocates  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso," 
from  the  beginning,  had  been   to  appropriate  the 
whole  of  this  immense  region  exclusively  to  the 
North.      Hence   their   uniform    hostility    to    the 
Missouri  compromise,  because  that  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  division.  Theirdetermination 
was  to  have  all.    The  South  was  still  willing  to  di- 
vide, notwithstanding  the  policy  which  she  ever  ad- 
vocated was  to  leave  all  the  Territories  open  for  the 
occupancy  and  colonization  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  from  whatever  section  they  might 
emigrate,  with  the  liberty  ef  forming  such  institu- 
tions, upon  a  republican  basis,  as  they  might  deem 
most  conducive  to  their  happiness,  interest,  and 
prosperity,  without  any  congressional  restriction 
or  dictation  whatever.     This  was  always  the  doc- 
trine maintained  at  the  South.     She  was  willing 
to  divide,  only  as  an  alternative  between  that  and 
a  greater  evil.     To  an  entire  exclusion,  by  act  of 
Congress,  she  had   made  up  her  mind  never  to 
submit,  let  consequences   be  what   they  might. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  upon  the  assembling 
of  the  Thirty-First  Congress.    The  events  of  that 
Congress  are  too  recent  and  vivid  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  all  to  need  rehearsal.     The  majority  of 
the  North  still  proclaimed  their  determination  to 
appropriate  the  whole   of  the  public  domain  to 
themselves.     Both  sections  stood  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other.     The  strife  became  so  embit- 
tered  and  fierce   that  legislation   was  paralyzed, 
and  everything  seemed  to  threaten  confusion  and 
anarchy.    The  South  again  repeatedly  proposed  a 
settlement  upon  the  Missouri  line.     The  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  this  House,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  13th  day  of  June, 
1850.     It  was  in  these  words: 

''Provided,  however.  That  it  shall  be  no  objection  to  the 
admission  into  the  Union  of  any  State  which  may  hereafter 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  parallel  of 
latitude  of  36°  30',  that  the  constitution  of  said  Slate  may 
authorize  or  establish  African  slavery  therein." 

This  proposition  was  rejected  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  upon  a  count  by  tellers — ayes  76,  noes 
89.  It  was  the  last  time,  sir,  it  was  ever  offered. 
When  the  North  had  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
for  three  years,  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the  South, 
driven  to  the  wall  upon  it,  was  thrown  back  upon 
her  original  rights  under  the  Ce-nstilution.  Her  next 
position  was,  that  territorial  restriction  by  Con- 
gress should  be  totally  abandoned,  not  only  south 
of  36°  30',  but  north  of  that  line,  too  !  Upon  this 
ground  she  planted  herself  on  the  15th  day  of 
June — the  debates  in  this  House  on  that  day  were 
more  exciting,  perhaps,  than  ever  upon  any  day 
since  the  beeinnin^  of  the  Government.     It  was 
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upon  that  day  1  put  the  question  directly  to  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  then  here  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Vinton,]  whether  he  would  vote  for  the  admission 
of  any  slave  State  into  the  Union,  and  he  refused 
to  say  that  he  would.  The  determination,  as  man- 
ifested by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  North, 
was  to  apply  legislative  restriction  over  the  whole 
of  the  common  territory,  in  open  and  shameless 
disregard  of  the  principle  of  the  so-called  Missouri 
compromise,  notwithstanding  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  says  that  it  has  been  adhered  to  and  held 
inviolate  for  thirty  years.  It  was  on  that  day, 
sir,  that  a  distinguished  colleague  of  mine,  [Mr. 
Toombs,]  then  on  this  floor,  now  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  made  that  speech  which  has 
become  somewhat  famous  in  our  State,  in  which 
he  said,  with  eloquence  seldom  heard  within  these 
walls: 
'•  VV«  do  not  opposo  California  on  account  of  th«  anti, 

slavery  clause  in  her  constitution-     II  was  her  right,  and  I 

am  not  even  prepared  to  say  that  she  acted  unwise))'  in  its 
exercise — that  is  her  business;  but  I  stand  upon  the  great 
principle,  that  the  Scvh  has  a  right  to  at)  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  territories  of  the  United  States?' 

"  Deprive  us  of  this  right  and  appropriate  this  common 
property  to  yourselves — ii  is  then  your  Government,  not 
mine.  Then  I  am  its  enemy  ;  anil  I  will  then,  if  I  can, 
bring  my  children  and  my  constituents  to  the  altar  of  lib- 
erty, and,  like  tlamilcar,  I  would  swear  Diem  tti  eternal 
hostility  to  your  foul  domination.  Give  11$  our  just  rights, 
and  we  are  ready,  as  ever  heretofore,  to6t.i»d  by  the  Union, 
every  part  of  it,  and  its  every  interest;  refuse  it,  and,  for 
one,  1  will  Blnke  for  independence." 

It  was  then,  when  the  North  had  refused  all 
compromise,  and  went  into  the  contest  for  "  the 
whole  or  none,"  that  the  South  took  up  the  gauge, 
planted  herself  upon  her  original  ground,  armed, 
as  she  conceived,  in  the  panoply  of  truth;  and 
her  representatives  boldly  meeting  those  arrayed, 
'  not  only  against  her  rights,  but  a  jreat  principle 
of  free  Government,  face  to  face,  said: 

"  Lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough  !" 

Thegrounds  she  then  took  were,  that  there  should 
be  no  settlement  of  this  territorial  controversy 
but  upon  the  recognition  of  her  original  principles, 
which  were,  that  all  congressional  restrictions  upon 
thissubject  were  wrong,  and  should  jfetotally  aban- 
doned. This  was  the  basis  of  heij  ultimatum,  as 
then  proclaimed.  It  was  offered  inihis  House  on 
the  15th  day  of  June,  1850.  No  decision  was  had 
on  it.  It  was  offered  two  daysaft.yin  the  Senate 
to  the  then  pending  compromise  bill  in  the  Senate. 
This  proposition  was  in  these  words  : 

"And  when  the  said  ierritory,or  any  portion  of  the  same, 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may 
prescribe  at  Uie  time  of  admission." 

The  whole  question  of  slavery  ior  no  slavery 
was  to  be  left  to  the  determination  pf  the  people  of 
the  Territories,  whether  north  or  south  of  360  30', 
or  any  other  line.  The  question  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  Congress,  where  it  had  been  improperly 
thrust  from  the  beginning,  and  to  be  left  to  the 
people  concerned  in  the  matter  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. This,  I  say,  was  the  position  originally 
held  by  the  South  when  the  Missouri  restriction 
was  at  first  proposed.  The  principle  upon  which 
that  position  rests  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  our  republican  institutions;  it  is  that  the  citi- 
zens of  every  distinct  and  separate  community  or 
tf'ate  should  have  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
iC  their  domestic  matters  as  they  please,  and  that 
they  should  be  free  from  the  intermeddling  re- 
strictions and  arbitrary  dictation  on  such  matters 
■Von  any  other  Power  or  government  in  which 
they  have  no  voice.  It  was  out  of  a  violation  of 
this  very  principle/to  a  great  exient,  that  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  sprung.  TheSouth  was  always 
on  the  republican  side  of  this  question,  while  the 
Nonri_no;  or,  at  least,  I  will  not  say  the  entire 
North,  for  there  have-always  been  some  of  them 
with  the  South  on  this  question;  but  I  will  say, 
while  a  majority  of  the  North,  under  the  Free-Soil 
lead  of  that  section,  up  to  the  settlement  of  the 
contest  in  1850— were  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Restrictiomsts  or  iree-boil- 
ers,  or  those  who  hold  that  Congress  ought  to  im- 
pose their  arbitrary  mandates  upon  the  people  of 
the  Territories  in  this  particular,  whether  the  peo- 
ple be  willing  or  unwilling,  is  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
North  and  his  adherents  in  the  British  Parliament 
towards  the  Colonies  during  his  administration. 
He  and  they  claimed  the  right  to  govern  the  Col- 
onies "  in  all  cases  whatsoever," notwithstanding 
the  want  of  representation  on  their  part.  The 
doctrine  of  the  South  upon  this  question  has  been, 
and  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  Whigs  in  177oand  1776. 
It  involves  the  principle  that  the  citizens  of  every 
community  should  have  a  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  people  of 
Boston   in   1775,  when  the  response  was  made 


throughout  the  Colonies,  "  The  cause  of  Boston  is 
the  cause  of  us  all."  And  if  there  be  any  here  now  1 
who  call  themselves  Whigs  arrayed  against  this 
great  principle  of  Republican  Government,!  will 
do  towards  them  as  Burke  did  in  England;  I  will 
appeal  from  "  thermo  to  the  old  5;/higs." 

I  say  nothing  of  the  constitutional  view  of  the 
question.  When  I  have  been  asked  if  Congress 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  impose  restrictions 
or  to  pass  the  "Wilmot  proviso,"  I  have  waived 
that  issue;  I  never  discuss  it.  On  that,  point  I 
have  told  my  constituents,  and  I  tell  you,  I  treat 
it  as  Chatham  treated  it  in  the  British  Parliament 
when  the  question  of  power  to  tax  the  Colonies 
without  representation  was  raised  there.  That  ques- 
tion Chatham  \#ould  not  discuss;  but  he  told  those 
who  were  so  unjustly  exercising  it  that  if  he  were 
an  American  he  would  resist  it.  The  question  of 
power  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is,  is  it 
right  thus  to  exercise  it?  Is  it  consistent  with 
representative  Republican  Government  to  do  it? 
That  is  the/question.  Wheref!o-/ou  new  latter- 
day  Whigs  from  the  North  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  Will  you  take  the  side  of  Lord  North  and 
the  British  Tories,  and  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  great  Government,  with  its  superior  wis- 
dom, to  legislate  for  the  freemen  of  this  country, 
as  free-born  as  yourselves,  who  quit  your  State 
jurisdictions  and  seek  new  homes  in  the   West? 

And  where  do  you,  calling  yourselves  Demo- 
crats from  the  North,  stand  upon  ihis  great  ques- 
tion of  popular  rights  ?  Do  you  consider  it  Dem- 
ocratic to  exercise  the  high  prerogative  of  stifling 
the  voice  of  the  adventurous  pioneei  and  restricting 
his  suffrage  in  a  matter  concerning  his  own  in- 
terest, happiness,  and  government,  which  he  is 
much  mors  capable  of  deciding  than  you  are?  As 
for  myself  and  the  friends  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
we  think  that  our  fellow-citizens  who  go  to  the 
frontier,  penetrate  the  wilderness,  cut  down  the 
forests,  till  the  soil,  erect  school-houses  and 
churches,  extend  civilization,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  future  States  and  empires,  do  not  lose  by 
their  change  of  place,  in  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition,  either  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment or  their  just  rights  to  exercise  it,  conforma- 
bly to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  South  are  willing  that  they  should 
exercise  it  upon  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
African  race  amongst  them,  as  well  as  upon  other 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  If  they  see  fit  to 
let  them  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  white  race 
which  they  do  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the 
conviction  that  it  is  better  for  both  races  that  they 
should,  let  them  do  it.  If  they  see  fit  to  place 
them  on  the  same  footing  they  occupy  in  the 
northern  States,  that  is,  without  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  or  the  protection  of  a  master,  outcasts  from 
society,  in  worsecondition  than  Cnin,  who, though 
sent  forth  as  a  vagabond,  yet  had  a  mark  upon 
him  that  no  man  should  hurt  him — I  say,  if  they 
choose  to  put  this  unfortunate  race  on  that  foot- 
ing, let  them  do  it.  That  is  a  matter  that  we 
believe  the  people  there  can  determine  for  them- 
selves better  than  we  can  for  them.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  force  southern  institutions  or  our 
form  of  civil  polity  upon  them;  but  to  let  the 
free  emigrants  to  our  vast  public  domain,  in  every 
part  .and  parcel  of  it,  settle  ihis  question  for 
themselves,  with  all  the  experience,  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  patriotism  they  may  carry  with  them. 
This,  sir,  is  our  position.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
the  original  position  of  the  South.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion she  was  thrown  back  upon  in  June,  1850.  It 
rests  upon  that  truly  national  and  American  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  amendment  offered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  17th  of  June,  which  I  have  stated; 
and  it  was  upon  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
that  that  most  exciting  and  alarming  controversy 
was  adjusted.  This  was  the  turning  point;  upon 
it  everything  depended,  so  far  as  that  compromise 
was  concerned. 

I  well  recollect  the  intensity  of  interest  felt  upon 
the  fate  of  that  proposition  in  the  Senate.  Upon 
its  rejection  in  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind 
depended  consequences  which  no  human  forecast 
could  see  or  estimate.  The  interest  was  enhanced 
from  the  great  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote.  Several  northern  Senators,  who 
had  before  yielded  the  question  of  positive  restric- 
tion— that  is,  the  "Wilmot  proviso" — had  given 
no  indication  of  how  they  would  act  upon  this 
clear  declaration  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
might,  in  the  formation  of  their  State  constitutions, 
determine  this  question  for  themselves.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Webster.  Just  before  the  question 
was  put,  and  while  anxiety  was  producing  its 
most  torturing  effects,  this  most  renowned  states- 
man from  New  England  arose  to  address  the  Sen- 


ate. An  immense  crowd  was  in  attendance.  The 
lobby,  as  well  as  the  galleries,  were  full.  All 
eyes  were  instantly  turned  towards  him,  and  all 
ears  eager  to  catch  every  word  that  should  fall 
from  his  lips  upon  this,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  which  had  ever  been  decided  by  an 
American  Senate.  His  own  vote,  even,  might 
turn  the  scale.     That  speech  I  now  have  before 

me.  In  it  he  declared  himself  for  the  umendment. 
His  conclusion  was  in  these  words: 

"  Sir,  my  object  is  peace— my  object  is  reconciliation. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to 
make  up  a  case  for  the  South.  My  object  is  not  to  continue 
useless  and  irritating  controversies.  I  am  against  agitators 
North  and  South;  I  am  against  local  ideas  North  and  South, 
and  against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  1  am  an  Amer- 
ican, and  f  know  no  locality  in  America.  That  is,  my 
country.  My  heart,  my  sentiments,  myjudgment,  demand 
of  me  that  I  should  pursue  such  a  course  as  shall  promote 
the  good,  and  the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
country.  This  I  shall  do,  God  willing,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

The  reporter  says: 

["  The  honorable  Senator  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the 
general  applause  from  the,gallery."J" 

Yes,  sir;  he  did.  I  was  there,  and  witnessed 
the  scene;  and  no  one,  I  fancy,  who  was  there,  can 
ever  forget  that  scene.  Every  heart  beat  easier. 
The  friends  of  the  measure  felt  that  it  was  safe. 
The  vote  was  taken — theamendment  wasadopted. 
The  result  was  soon  communicated  from  the  gal- 
leries, and,  finding  its  way  through  every  passage 
and  outlet  to  the  rotunda,  was  received  with  exul- 
tation by  the  crowd  there;  with  quick  steps  it  was 
borne  through  the  city;  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes, perhaps,  the  electric  wires  were  trembling 
with  the  gladsome  news  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  news  well  calculated  to  make 
a  nation  leap  with  joy,  as  it  did,  beca'use  it  was 
the  first  step  taken  towards  the  establishment  of 
that  great  principle  upon  which  this  territorial 
question  was  disposed  of,  adjusted,  and  settled  in 
1850.  It  was  a  new  step  in  our  governmental  his- 
tory. From  the  beginning,  nothing  had  been  the 
cause  or  source  of  so  much  sectional  feeling  and 
strife  as  this  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
— a  question  so  nearly  allied  in  principle  to  the  old 
controversy  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 

With  the  colonies  the  question  was  not  so  much 
the  amount  of  taxation;  it  was  not  the  small  duty 
on  tea — that  was  far  from  being  oppressive — butit 
was  the  principle  on  which  it  was  placed;  it  was 
the  principle  asserted  and  maintained  in  the  "pre- 
amble," that  our  forefathers  resisted  by  arms. 
And  Mr.  Webster  well  said,  on  some  occasion, 
that  the  A  mericun  Revolution  was  "  fought  against 
a  preamble."  That  preamble  asserted  the  right, 
or  power,  of  the  home  Government  to  govern  the 
colonies  in  all  cases.  It  was  against  that  princi- 
ple the  war  was  commenced. 

The  cause  of  right  in  which  the  men  of  '76 
engaged  was  vindicated  in  the  success  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  disruption  of  the  British  empire. 
And, as  a  coincidence  worthy  to  be  noted,  it  so 
happened  that  this  kindred  principle  of  the  proper 
and  just  rights  of  the  people  of  our  territories,  or 
colonies,  made  ils  first  step  towards  ultimate  suc- 
cess on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  It  was  on  the  ever  memorable  1 7th  day  of 
June.  It  was  on  that  day  (1775)  the  blow  was 
struck,  by  the  colonists  at  Boston,  against  the  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  arbitrary  policy  of  Lord  North. 
And  it  was  on  the  same  day,  just  seventy-five 
years  after,  that  the  unwise,  unjust,  and  arbitrary 
policy,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  of  this  General  Gov- 
ernment— attempting  to  compel  the  people  of  our 
Territories  to  adopt  such  institutions  as  may 
please  a  majority  of  Congress,  without  consulting 
the  rights,  interests, or  wishes  of  those  immedi- 
ately concerned — was,  for  the  first  time,  abon- 
doned  by  the  American  Senate  without  a  blow. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us,  and  fortunate  for  millions 
that  shall  come  after  us,  that  it  was  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Had  the  restnetionists  of  this 
country  held  out  as  Lord  North's  Ministry  did  in 
their  policy,  it  might  have  ended  in  consequences 
most  disastrous  to  our  common  well- being,  and  the 
hopes  of  mankind.  But  they  did  not.  The  power 
of  truth  prevailed.  Patriotism  trampled  over  fac- 
tion. And  as  soon  as  this  great  American  prin- 
ciple— I  so  call  it  because  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  our  republican  institutions — was  vindicated 
in  the  Senate,  the  House  did  not  again  resume  the 
subject.  We  waited  until  the  bills  came  from  the 
Senate.  The  same  provision  as  that  I  have  read 
was  put  in  the  New  Mexico  bill.  That  swept 
away  the  restriction  that  had  been  put  in  the  Texas 
annexation  resolutions  over  all  that  part  of  Texas 
lying  north  of  3G°30',  included  in  the  present  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.  The  House  took  up  these 
bills,  after  they  were  passed   by  the  Senate  with 
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these  amendments,  with  this  new  principle  incor- 
porated in  them,  and  gave  them  their  sanction. 

This,  sir,  is  what  is  called  the  compromise  of 
1850,  so  far  as  this  territorial  question  is  con- 
cerned. It  was  adopted  after  the  policy  of  divid- 
ing territory  between  the  two  sections,  North  and 
South,  was  wholly  abandoned,  discarded,  and 
spurned  by  the  North.  It  was  based  upon  the 
truly  republican  and  national  policy  of  taking  this 
disturbing  element  out  of  Congress,  and  leaving 
the  whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  to 
the  people,  there  to  settle  it  for  themselves.  And  it 
is  in  vindication  of  that  new  principle — then  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— in  the  year  1850,  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — that  we,  the  friends  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  whether  from  the  North  or  South, 
now  call  upon  this  House  and  the  country  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith,  and  give  effect  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  those  important  measures  of  territo- 
rial legislation.  The  principle  of  those  territorial 
acts  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  everything  like 
Congressional  restriction.  This  is  what  we^wish 
to  declare.  And  this  principle,  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  necessarily  renders  all  antecedent  legislation 
inconsistent  with  it  inoperative  and  void.  This, 
also,  we  propose  to  declare. 

The  restriction  imposed  by  the  eighth  section 
of  the  act  of  1850 — thrown  into  that  act  out  of  place 
and  without  any  legitimate  connection  with  it,  like 
a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon — is  just  such  antecedent 
legislation.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  based 
has  been  abandoned,  totally  abandoned,  as  1  have 
shown,  by  those  who  now  contend  for  it,  and 
superseded  by  another,  a  later,  a  better,  and  a  much 
more  national  and  republican  one.  We  do  not 
propose  to  repeal  "  any  compact,  "  or  to  violate 
faith  in  any  sense — we  only  invoke  you  to  stand 
upon  the  territorial  principle  established  by  what 
is  known  as  the  compromise  of  1850.  That  "has 
already  received  the  sanction  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people,  as  1  doubt 
not  it  always  will  receive  when  fairly  presented. 
1  have  seen  it  suggested,  that  if  a  proposition  should 
be  made  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  the 
guarantee  to  the  South  in  the  Texas  annexation 
resolutions  for  the  admission  of  slave  States  from 
Texas  south  of  36°  30',  that  such  proposition 
would  certainly  defeat  it.  By  no  means,  sir;  those 
who  reason  thus  show  nothing  so  clearly  as  how 
little  they  understand  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

That  guarantee,  secured  in  the  Texas  resolu- 
tions, so  far  as  the  character  of  the  institutions  of 
such  States,  hereafter  to  be  formed,  is  concerned — 
that  is,  whether  they  be  slave  or  free — is,  itself, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  present  provisions 
of  this  bill.  That  guarantee  was  not  that  those 
new  States  should  be  slave  States,  but  that  the 
people  there  might  do  as  they  please  upon  the 
subject.  The  reason  that  the  guarantee  was  im- 
portant, at  the  time,  was,  because  the  policy  of 
Congressional  restriction  had  not  then  been  aban- 
doned. The  South  never  asked  any  discrimina- 
tion in  her  favor  from  your  hands.  All  that  the 
South  secured  by  those  resolutions,  bo  far  as  the 
character  of  the  States  is  concerned,  was,  simply, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  at  a  proper  time, 
"either  with  or  without  slavery,"  as  the  people 
may  determine.  As  to  the  number  of  Stales, 
that  is  a  different  question.  So  that  if  you  should 
repeal  that  so  called  guarantee  for  slave  States,  by 
extending  this  bill  to  that  country,  you  would 
only  erase  to  fill  again,  with  the  same  words. 
We  ask  no  discrimination  in  our  favor.  And  all 
we  ask  of  you  men  of  the  North  is,  that  you 
makenone  in  yourown.  And, why  should  you? 
Why  should  you  even  have  the  desire  to  do  it? 
Why  should  you  not  be  willing  to  remove  this 
question  forever  from  Congress,  and  leave  it  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories,  according  to  the 
compromise  of  1850?  You  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  population.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  now  over  twenty  mil- 
lions. Of  this  number,  the  free  States  have  more 
than  two  to  one,  compared  with  the  South.  There 
are  only  a  little  over  three  millions  of  slaves. 

If  immigration  into  the  Territories,  then,  should 
be  assumed  to  go  on  the  ratio  of  population,  we 
must  suppose  that  there  would  be  near  seven 
j  white  persons  to  one  slave  at  least;  and  of  these 
seven,  two  from  the  free  State*  to  one  from  the 
South.  This  is  without  taking  into  the  estimation 
the  immense  foreign  immigration.  With  such  an 
advantage  are  you  afraid  to  trust  this  question  with 
your  own  people? — men  reared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  your  own  boa»ted  superior  institutions? 


With  all  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  education 
against  us,  are  you  afraid  to  let  them  judge  for 
themselves?  Are  your  " free-born"  sons,  who 
never  "  breathed  the  tainted  air  of  slavery ,"  such 
nincompoops  that  they  cannot  be  "  trusted  out 
wilhout  their  mothers'  leave?"  It  must  be  so,  or 
else  another  inference  is  legitimate  and  clear;  and 
that  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  your  denuncia- 
tions of  the  "hated  and  accursed  institution," 
you  have  an  inward  consciousness  that  it  is  not 
so  bad  after  all,  and  that  the  only  way  you  can 
keep  wise,  intelligent,  and  Christian  men,  even 
from  New  England  itself,  from  adopting  it,  is  to 
set  yourselves  up  as  self-constituted  guardians  and 
law-makers  for  them.  I  consider  your  policy 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  you  hold  to  it,  as 
the  fullest  and  amplest  vindication  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  South  against  all  your  misrepresenta- 
tions, abuse,  and  billingsgate  about  them. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
line  of  360  30',  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line,  never  was  a  "  compact,"  in  any  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  And  even  if  it  was  that  it  has 
been  disregarded,  broken,  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  parties  who  have  lately  so  signalized 
themselves  as  its  champions  and  defenders.  1 
have  shown,  that  while  the  South  was  opposed  to 
the  policy  by  which  it  was  adopted,  and  took  it 
as  a  disagreeable  alternative,  yet  she  never  offered 
to  disturb  it,  but  was  willing  to  abide  by  it  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  harmony.  I  have  shown,  also, 
that  the  present  measure  is  no  "breach  of  faith," 
but  that  its  object  is  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to 
the  great  territorial  principle  established  in  1850. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  something  upon 
the  last  part  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont;  and  that  is,  the  great  excitement  that 
this  measure  is  likely  to  produce.  The  country 
was  in  peace  and  quiet,  says  the  gentleman,  until 
this  bill  was  introduced.  Well,  sir,  who  raises 
any  excitement  now?  Whence  does  the  opposi- 
tion come?  And  what  are  the  reasons  for  it  ? 
The  North,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  excited.  And  ex- 
cited about  what?  Why,  because  Congress,  when 
this  bill  passes,  will  have  recognized  the  territo- 
rial principle  established  in  1850,  and  declared  all 
antecedent  legislation  over  the  Territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  inconsistent  with  that  principle 
inoperative  and  void.  And  what  is  the  harm 
or  mischief  to  be  done?  Why,  nothing,  but  ex- 
tending to  the  freemen  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
that  privilege  which  ought  to  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen — to  have  a  voice  in  form- 
ing the  institutions,  and  passing  the  laws  under 
which  he  is  to  live.  That  is  all.  Who,  then,  is 
to  be  agitated  at  this  monstrous  outrage?  Why, 
nobody  but  those  who  wish  to  impose  an  unjust 
restriction  upon  a  freeman's  franchise;  nobody 
but  those  who  deny  to  a  portion  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  fitness  or  capacity  for  republican  govern- 
ment. Nobody  but  those  who  would  maintain  the 
same  policy  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government 
towards  the  people  of  the  Territories  which  Lord 
North  and  his  Tory  confederates,  on  the  part  of 
England,  held  towards  the  colonies.  That  there 
may  be,  and  that  there  are,  some  such  bodies 
I  do  not  doubt.  But  who  are  they,  and  what  is 
their  force?  They  are  nothing  but  the  fragments 
of  the  old  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  "Free-Soil,"  and 
"Abolition  Phalanx,"  attempting  to  Tally  their 
broken  and  routed  columns  by  this  hypocritical 
cry  about  the  sac-redness  of  compacts.  Whoever 
expected  to  see  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Evening  Post,  and  such  newspapers,  pouring  forth 
their  invocations  in  behalf  of  the  "  sanctity  of  the 
Missouri  compromise?  "  The  men  who  thus  cry 
aloud  now  are  the  very  same  who  denounced  every 
man  at  the  North  who  voted  to  maintain  that  line, 
while  thequestion  was  open,  as  a  "dough  face"and 
"  traitor."  They  thought  then  that  they  had  the 
world  in  a  swing,  and  would  have  everything  their 
own  way ;  not  satisfied  to  have  "the  Wilmot"  fixed 
upon  all  territory  north  of  30°  30',  they  determ- 
ined to  have  it  fixed  upon  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain.  With  this  spirit  they  wentintothecontest. 
And,  so  far  from  getting  it  fixed  where  it  was  not, 
they  came  out  of  the  contest  with  the  establishment 
of  a  principle,  which  took  it  off  where  it  was  fixed 
before.  Like  the  man  that  failed  properly  to  use 
his  talent,  they  had  taken  away  from  them  "  even 
that  which  they  had."  They  wenta  "  wooling," 
and  came  back  thoroughly  "fleeced  "  themselves — 
hence  theirdesperation.  That  such  men  may  rail, 
and  rave,  and  rage,  may  be  expected.  Let  them 
rage  on.  Had  they,  and  men  of  like  opinions  be- 
fore them,  never  thrust  their  unjust  and  anti-re- 
publican territorial  policy  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, there  never  would  have  been  sectional  strife 
within  these  walls.  Whatever  of  party  conflicts  we 


might  have  had  growing  out  ol  questions  of  legis- 
lation for  so  vast  a  country  as  ours  is,  with  all 
its  complicated  and  diversified  interests,  we  should 
have  been  saved  from  this  lamentable  quarreling 
about  Slate  institutions,  which  threatened  such 
fearful  consequences  in  1850. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  discord  once  reigned 
in  Heaven.  The  evil  spirit  of  pride  and  ambition, 
craving  powers  and  prerogatives  not  proper  or 
legitimate,  entered  the  breasts  of  those  admitted 
even  to  the  presence  of  the  Most  High',  jealousy, 
envy,  and  hate  produced  not  only  words,  but 
blows,  between  archangels  ministering  around 
His  throne. 

"Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  " 

These    unholy   conflicts,   so   unsuited    to   that 
place,  were  never  composed  until  Heaven's  Firsl- 
Born,   clothed   in   the  majesty   of  divine  power, 
arose  and  hurled  the  factious  hosts  from  the  Em- 
pyrean battlements  to  the  bottomless  pit  below. 
"  Nine  days  ihey  fell ;  confounded  chaoa  roared, 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion,  in  their  fall, 
Through  his  wild  Anarchy  :  bo  huge  a  rout 
Eneumber'd  him  with  ruin.     Holl,  ai  lasi, 
Yawning,  received  them  whole,  and  on  ihem  closed: 
Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 
Disburden'd  Heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repaired 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  rolled." 

From  that  profound  deep,  below  which  there 
was  no  lower  deep,  they  still  sent  up  much  curs- 
ing, wailing,  howling,  and  hissing. 

So,  sir,  in  these  Halls,  sacred  to  national  pur- 
poses, and  those  objects  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  we  have  had  peace-destroyin^ 
feuds  and  unseemly  conflicts  engendered  and   in- 
stigated by  the  fell   demon    of  "Restriction,"  or 
"Wilmot  proviso,"  which  once  stalked,  with  in- 
solent brow,  in  our  very   midst.     These   scenes 
lasted  until  the  Genius  of  our  country  rose  in  its 
might,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1850,  armed  with  the 
great    American    principle    of    self-government, 
which  had  borne  our  fathers  through  the  struggle 
of  the  Revolution,  and  drove  the  hideous  monster, 
with  all  his  impious  crew,  from  the  Capitol — cast 
them  out,  and  hurled  them  downwards  to  that  low 
deep  from  which  their  plaintive  howls  now  ascend. 
These  convocations  at  the  Tabernacle  and  at 
Chicago  and  elsewhere— the  ravings  of  the   infidel 
I  preacher  Theodore  Parker,  and  all  his  weaker  fol- 
lowers— are  butthe  repetition  of  the  Pandemonium 
scenes;  there  consultations  were  held,  and  grave 
debate  had,  how  the  banished  fiends  should  regain 
their  lost  estate,  "  whether  by  open  war  or  covert 
guile.'.'     These  manifestations  may  be  expected. 
We  have  had  them  before — yea,  and  much  more 
violent  too.     When  the  compromise  of  1850  was 
passed,    these    same    men     declared    open     war 
against    its   provisions.     "Repeal!"   "Repeal!" 
was  blazoned  upon  their  banners;  mobs  were  got 
up  in  Boston,  in  Syracuse,  and  at  Christiana;  blood 
was  shed  by  these  resisters  of  the  law.    The  spirit 
of  the  North  was  appealed  to  in  fanatic  accents. 
That  spirit  answered  in  prompt  and  patriotic  tones 
of  popular  reprobation  at  the  ballot-box,  just  as 
it  will  do  again.     These  threats  of  what  will   be 
the  fate  and   "political  graves"  of  northern  men 
who  vote  for  this  bill  can  fright  nobody  but  old 
women  and  timid  children.     They  are  worse  than 
ghost  stories — we  have  heard  them  before. 

I  recollect  well  with  what  eloquence  a  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Root]  some  years  ago,  in 
this  House,  spoke  of  the  deep  degradation  that 
awaited  every  man  at  the  North  who  should  dare 
to  vote  against  the  Wilmot  proviso.  No  patron- 
age of  the  Government  could  save  him;  no  land 
office,  ever  so  remote,  could  keep  him  from  being 
hunted  down,  ferreted  out,  and  held  up  to  the  just 
scorn  of  an  indignant  constituency.  But  his 
prophetic  warning  came  far  short  of  becoming  his- 
tory. Northern  men  did  abandon  the  proviso. 
In  doing  so  they  acted  wisely,  justly,  nobly,  and 
patriotically;  and  so  far  from  digging  their  political 
graves  by  the  act,  they  have  but  planted  themselves 
deeper  and  firmer  in  the  hearts,  love,  affection, 
and  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 

The  same  "scare  crow"  was  held  up  to  north- 
ern men  who  occupied  national  ground  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri.  It  was  said  then  that  they 
would  find  "their  graves"  in  the  ground  where 
they  stood.     And  some  pretend  now  to  say  that 
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such  was  the  fact.  But  in  the  record  I  have  befoi  e 
me,  I  see,  among  the  very  few  from  the  North 
who  did  then  stand  up  for  the  right  against  the 
huge  clamor  that  was  raised  against  iheni,  the 
names  of  Baldwin,  from  Pennsylvania;  Holmes, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Storrs,  of  New  Yorkjand 
Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Where  did  Southard 
find  his  grave?  Mr,  Baldwin  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States".  Mr.  Holmes,  when  Maine  was  admitted 
as  a  State,  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  held  that 
highly  honorable  post,  for  ought  1  know,  as  Ion* 
as  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Storrs,  who  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  constituents.  Had 
he  not  been  cut  down  by  death  at  an  early  age,  he 
might,  and  most  probably  would,  have  attained 
the  highest  honors  of  the  country,  not  excepting 
the  Chief  Magistracy  itself.  These  statesmen 
found  "political  graves"  where  many  of  those  who 
now  rail  so  fiercely  would  doubtless  be  very  wil- 
ling to  find  theirs.  But  of  those  who  espoused  the 
side  of  the  Reslrictionists  at  that  time  I  do  not  see 
the  name  of  a  single  man  who  ever  attained  high 
political  distinction  in  this  country.  Their  very 
memories,  in  most  instances,  have  passed  away, 
and  their  "graves,"  if  they  have  any,  would  be 
about  as  hard  to  find  as  that  "  of  Moses  in  the 
wilderness." 

So  much,  then,  for  these  threats.  They  are  but 
the  "ravings, "and  "  howlings,"  and  "hissings" 
of  the  beaten  and  routed  ranks  of  the  faction isla 
and  malcontents.  They  are  the  waitings  of  the 
politically-condemned,  coming  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  that  deep  pit  where  they  have  been  hurled 
by  a  patriotic  people  for  the  good,  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  harmony  of  the  whole  country.  We 
need  not  expect  to  silence  them — the  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  compromise  of  1850  did  not 
expect  or  look  for  that  at  the  time.  That  would 
have  been  a  forlorn  hope;  and  though  many  of 
the  enemies  of  the  compromise,  of  the  North, 
who  were  beaten  in  the  great  battle  of  1852, 
have  since  seemingly  surrendered  and  begged  for 
quarters,  pretending  to  be  ready  to  acquiesce,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  on  this  occasion,  with- 
out any  wish  to  push  myself  in  the  New  York 
contest,  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  their  professions.  They  fought  the  com- 
promise as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of 
making  anything  by  fighting  it.  When  whipped, 
routed,  and  beaten,  then,  like  craven  and  mer- 
cenary captives,  they  turned  to  power,  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  made  there  by  subserviency 
and  sycophancy.  1  have  no  faith  in  their  conver- 
sion— never  have  had  any.  Warmed  into  life 
again  by  the  genial  rays  of  Executive  patronage, 
I  have  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  they 
will  only  become  the  more  formidable  whenever 
the  occasion  offers  for  their  real  principles  to  man- 
ifest themselves.  Hydrophobia  can  never  be 
cured — it  will  break  out  on  the  changes  of  the 
moon.  And  so  with  the  disease  of  negro-mania. 
Sir,  the  viper  will  hiss  and  even  sting  the  bosom 
that  nurtures  and  fosters  it.  Whether  I  am  right 
in  this  anticipation,  or  whether  this  Administra- 
tion is  right  in  its  present  policy,  we  dhall  see. 

But  we  who  stood  by  the  compromise  of  1850, 
and  intend  to  stand  by  it  now,  and  carry  it  out  in 
good  faith,  are  not  to  be  moved  by  any  clamor  got 
up  by  its  old  enemies;  nor  are  we  to  be  shaken  in 
our  purpose  by  any  mistaken  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  "  sanctity  of  compacts,"  coming  from  a  source 
even  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. That  paper,  in  a  late  article,  seems  to 
consider  the  line  of  36°  30' almost  as  binding  as 
the  Constitution — the  bare  "  suggestion"  for  a  de- 
parture fiom  which  should  arouse  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  everywhere.  If  so,  why  did  not 
that  paper  raise  the  alarm  in  1836,  when  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  this  House,  backed  by  fifty-two  northern 
votes,  made  something  more  than  "  a  suggestion" 
to  depart  from  it? 

In  1845,  when  a  majority  of  the  North  voted 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  this  line  in 
it,  why  was  not  its  voice  again  raised?  In  1847 
and  1848,  when  it  was  completely  set  at  naught 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  North,  as  1  have  shown, 
why  was  it  not  then  raised?  Then  the  contest 
was  fierce  and  hot  between  those  who  stood  by 
that  line  and  those  who  were  for  its  total  oblitera- 
tion. For  three  long  years  when  this  contest  raged, 
why  did  the  Intelligencer  never  say  one  woid  in 
behalf  of  its  maintenance  and  preservation?  That 
was  certainly  the  timp  for  any  one  who  regarded 
it  as  imbued  with  "sanctity  "  and  "  sacredness  " 


to  speak.  It  is  too  late  now.  The  old  principle 
in  our  territorial  policy  has  passed  away,  and  we 
have  in  its  stead  a  new  one.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  shaken  in  our  purpose  to  carry  out 
this  new  principle  by  any  such  clamor  or  appeals. 
Our  purpose  is  fixed,  and  our  course  is  onward. 
What  little  agitation  may  be  got  up  in  Congress, 
or  out  of  it,  while  this  debate  lasts,  will  speedily 
subside,  as,soon  as  this  new  principle  is  once  more 
vindicated.  Why  do  you  hear  no  more  wring- 
ling  here  about  slavery  and  freedom  in  Utah  and 
New  Mexico?  Because,  by  this  new  principle, 
the  irritating  cause  was  cast  out  of  Congress,  and 
turned  over  to  the  people,  who  are  most  capable  of 
disposing  of  it  for  themselves.  Pass  this  bill — the 
sooner  the  better — and  the  same  result  will  ensue. 
This  shows  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
those  by  whom  this  principle  was  adopted  as  our 
settled  policy  on  this  subject  in  1850.  A  cinder 
in  the  eye  will  irritate  and  inflame  it,  until  you 
get  it  out;  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  will  do  the  same 
thing.  The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  it  immedi- 
ately. That  is  just  what  the  compromise  of  1850 
proposes  to  do  with  this  slavery  question  in  the 
Territories  whenever  it  arises.  Cast  it  out  of 
Congress,  and  leave  it  to  the  people,  to  whom  it 
very  properly  and  rightfully  belongs. 

In  behalf  of  this  principle,  Mr.   Chairmnn,  1 
would  to-day  address  this  House,  not  as  partisans 
— neither  as  Whigs,  or  Democrats,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans.    1  do  not  know  what  you  call   me,  or  how 
you  class  me,  whether  as  Whig  or  Democrat,  in 
your  political  vocabulary,  nor  Jo  I  care.     Princi- 
ples should  characterize  parties,  and   not  names. 
I   call   myself  a  Republican,  and   I  would   invoke 
you,  one  and   all,  to   come  up  and  sustain   this 
great  republican  and  American  policy,  established 
in  1850,  for  the  permanent  peacp,   progress,  and 
glory  of  our  common  country.     If  any  of  you  are 
convinced  of  its  propriety  and  correctness,  but  are' 
afraid  that  your  constituents  are  not  equally  con- 
vinced, follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Webster,  after 
his  7ih  of  March  speech,  when  the  doors  of  Fan- 
euil   Hall   were  closed  against    him.     Meet  your 
constituents,  if  need  be,  in  the  open  air,  and,  face 
to  face,  tell  them  they  are  wrong,  and  you  are  right. 
I  think,  sir,  that  great  man,  on  no  occasion  of  his 
life,  ever  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  dis- 
play of  those  moral  qualities  which   mark  those 
entitled  to  lasting  fame,  than  he  did  in  the  speech  he 
made  in  an  open  barouche  before  the  Revere  House, 
in  Boston,  to  three  thousand   people  who  had  as- 
sembled  to  hear  what  reason  he  had   to  give  for 
his  course  in    the  Senate.      He  stood   as   Burke 
before  the  people  of  Bristol,  or  as  Aristides  before 
the  people  of  Athene,  when  he  told  them,  above 
all   things,  to  be    "just."      In   that  speech  Mr. 
Webster  told  the  people  of  Boston,  You  have  con- 
quered an  inhospitable  climate;  you  have  conquered 
a  sterile  and  barren  soii;  you  have  conquered  the 
ocean  that  washes  your  shores;  you  have  fought 
your  way  to   the  respect  and  esteem  of  mankind, 
but  you  have  yet  to  "  conquer  your  prejudices." 
That  was  indeed  speaking  "vera  pro  gratis."   And 
that  was  a  scene  for  the  painter  or  sculptor  to  per- 
petuate the  man   in   the   exhibition  of  his  noblest 
qualities  fur  more  worthy  than  the  occasion  of  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  or  his  great  7th  of  March 
speech.     Imitate  his  example — never  lose  the  con- 
sciousness that  "Truth  is  mighty  and  will  ulti- 
mately prevail."     The  great  "truth"  as   to  the 
right  principle  of  disposing  of  this  slavery  ques- 
tion in  the  Territories,  was  first  proclaimed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United    States  in  1850.      It  was 
as  oil  upon  the  waters.     It  gave  quiet  and   repose 
to  a  distracted  country.    Let  it  be  the  pride  of  us  all 
in  this  Congress   to  reaffirm  the   principle — make 
it  coextensive    with  your  limits — inscribe  it  upon 
your  banners — make  it  broad  as  your  Constitu- 
tion— proclaim  it  everywhere,  that   the  people  of 
the  common  Territories  of   the  Union,  wherever 
the  flag  floats,  shall  have  the  right   to  form   such 
republican  institutions  as  they  please.      Let  this 
be  our  pride;  and  then  with  a  common    feeling  in 
the  memories  and  glories  of  the  past,  we  can  all, 
from  every   State,  section,  and    Territory,  look 
with  hopeful  anticipations  to  that  bright  prospect 
in  the  future  which  beckons  us  on  in  our  progress 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  greatness,  power,  and 
renown. 

A  heart  once  given  should   be  "  not  transfera- 
ble." 


Letter  from  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens. 


Washington,  July  29,  13GG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer . 

I      Gentlemen  :    I   aBk  place  in  your  col- 
umns fcr   the  inclosed  letter  to  me   from 
"  >>»  Hop.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  : 

In  communicating  it  to  the  press  I  am 
taking  a  questionable  liberty  with  him, 
for  the  letter  is  marked  private.  But  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
I  think  it  so  desirable  tb.it  the  people 
should  know  the  real  temper  of  the  South 
that  I  feel  justified  in  publishing  the  let- 
ter from  one  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  the  representative  man  of  the 
Union  party  of  the  South,  and  i9  the  re- 
cognized exponent  of  the  Southern  sen- 
timent at  tins  moment. 

President  Lincoln  had  great  confidence 
in  Mr.  Stephens.  He  told  me  repeatedly 
that  he  had  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cab- 
inet; and  he  retained  great  regard  lor 
him  to  the  last. 

Yours  respectfully,  M.  Blair. 

Nuntffomery  County,  Md  ,  Julj  29,  lBfld. 


Crawtordville,  Gtx.,  July  28,  I860. 

To'.lte  Hon.  Ho.XTGoaaair  B^aik,  ty^hingto'i,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17 th  inst. 
is  before  me. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  it.  No  man 
in  the  United  States  did  or  could  more 
cordially  approve  and  indorse  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  Union  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  as  I  understand  them,  than 
I  did,  and  yet,  from  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, I  doubt  the  propriety  of  my 
taking  an  active  part  in  it. 

I  was  also  in  doubt  to  some  extent 
whether,  with  other  views  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  the  call,  the  words  were 
n  jt  so  phrased  in  the  call  as  to  exclude  all 
who  occupied  a  similar  position  to  my 
own,  and  from  other  considerations,  as  ] 
those  which  had  occurred  to  me.  Your 
letter  has  relieved  me  from  this  last  class 
of  doubts,  but  those  of  toe  other  class 
still  exist,  notwithstanding  your  strong 
views  to  the  contrary.  Individually  my 
whole  soul  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a 
speedy,  full  and  perfect  restoration  of  the 
government  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands.  There  is  nottrng  within  my 
power  that  I  am  not  willing  cheerfully  to 
do  to  accomplish  that  end.  Indeed,  you 
will  excuse  me  in  saying  it,  but  it  is  the 
truth.  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  my  life 
itself  if  by  so  doing  this  great  result  could 
could  be  attained,  and  peace,  harmony, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  constitutional 
liberty  be  secured  to  the  millions  now 
living,  and  the  untold  millions  hereafter 
to  live  on  this  continent. 

There  are  many  petsonal  embarrass- 
ments or  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my 
going  to  the  Convention.  These  I  alluded 
to  before,  but  I  am  resolved  to  be  there  if 
I  can.  In  no  event  shall  it  be  truthfully 
said  of  me  that  I  failed  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  save  the  country  and  its 
institutions. 

I  did,  in  1860,  exert  my  efforts  to  their 
utmost  extent  to  avoid  the  late  most  la- 
mentable warjand  to  serve  the  Union  on 
Constitutional  principles,  without  a  con- 
flict of  aims.  This  I  did,  too,  while 
many  of  those  now  so  clamorous  for  what 
they  call  '  the  Union  cause'  were  giving 
encouragement,   at  least,  to  the  extreme 


edly  intimating  if  not  tully  expressing  a 
perfect  willingness  on  their  part  that  'the 
Union  might  slide,'  if  the  people  of  the 
South  so  willed  it. 

I  was  even  taunted  with  endeavoring  to 
hold  our  people  on  to  a  Union  that.was 
no  longer  cared  for  by  le-ding  men  of  the 
dominant  party  at  the  North.  I  withstood 
these  taunts  even  when  I  knew,  or  was 
informed,  truly  as  I  believed,  that  thero 
was  an  organized  body  of  men  in  Savan- 
nah to  seize  the  Custom-Houss,  Fort 
Pulaski  and  so  forth,  in  case  the  State  did 
not  secede.  All  this  I  stated  to  you  and 
to  which  you  allude  in  your  letter  before 
me,  nor  thould  I  have  any  hesitancy  in 
stating  it  to  the  public  ii  any  public  good 
could  thereby  be  effected.  The  public 
good  is  my  only  object.  How  best  to  sub- 
serve that  consistency  with  truth,  honor 
and  uprightness  is  the  only  question  with 
me. 

Personal  interests  have  no  influence 
with  me  whatever,  at  least  I  think  so,  and 
may  be  excused  for  saying-  so.  Had  I 
been  governed  by  pergonal  feeling*  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
late  troubles  further  than  entering  my 
earnest  protest  against  them.  And  had  I 
been  governed  by  personal  feeling  I  should 
not  bow  be  in  the  situation  I  am.  If  the 
Union  shall  be  restored  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  it  done, 
and  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  toward  that 
end,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  retire  from 
all  connection  with  public  affairs  ;  so  that 
while  it  would  seem  that  my  present 
efforts  are  tending  to  a  result  in  which  I 
have  more  or  less  personal  interest,  that 
is,  »  dmission  as  a  Senator  in  Congress  ; 
j<w ,  assure  you,  I  never  expect  or  in- 
tend,, to  hold  that  position  long,  even  if 
the  seat  should  be  awarded  to  me.  Truly 
yours,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


^4rrittlt4tji-1  §  tfffmtfl  g  j  [j 
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As  I  Remember  Stephens 


America's  Only  Woman  United  States  Senator  Tells  of 
Interesting   Associations    With    the    Georgia   Statesman 
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MY  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  activities  of 
A.    H.    Stephens,    as    a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia 
began  in  ray  girlhood.     I  dis- 
tinctly   remember    the    excitement    which 
prevailed.       I     had     barely     entered     my 
teens,    in    the    year    1848,    when    he    and 
Judge   Cone   of   Greene   County,    Georgia, 
had  a  notable  encounter  in  Atlanta   (then 
in    its    infancy)    about    politics,    in    which 
"Little  Aleck"  was  severely  cut  by  the  en- 
raged jurist.    The  Whigs  made  a  great  out- 
cry, and  Judge  Cone  got  the  worst  of  it, 
glad  to  retire  to  private  life,  and 
Aleck    went    up    the    ladder    of 
fame  like  a  skyrocket. 

My  father  attended  the  Whig 
meeting  here  mentioned,  and 
when  he  came  home  he  told  my 
mother  all  about  the  cutting 
scrape,  and  how  the  Whigs  un- 
harnessed the  horses  and  slashed 
a  big  rope  that  went  under  the 
carriage  of  Stephens,  and  carried 
the  little  wounded  man  to  his 
hotel  in  great  state  and  amid  tre- 
mendous shouts  and  cheering. 

The  "Commoner,"  as  he  liked 
to  be  called,  was  the  idol  of  his 
party.  At  that  time  he  was  an 
ardent  Whig.  His  individual 
preference  was  for  Mr.  Clay,  as 
it  had  been  in  1844,  but  he  ad- 
vocated General  Taylor,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  "availability." 

There  seemed  to  be  more  po- 
litical acrimony  of  the  personal 
sort  in  Georgia  at  that  time  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  union.    Aleck  was 
one  of  Georgia's  Congressmen  before  and 
afterwards.     He  was  disappointed  in  Tay- 
lor.    He  and  Senator  Toombs   were   then 
the  headlights  in  Georgia's  political  firma- 
ment. 

In  1850  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  what  is  known  in  Georgia  as  "The  Con- 
stitutional Union  Party."  Howell  Cobb 
was  warmly  supported  as  the  nominee  of 
this  Constitutional  Union  Party  against 
Charles  J.  McDonald,  the  nominee  of  "The 
Southern  Rights"  or  resistance  party. 
Cobb  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  1852  the  Southern  Whigs  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  General  Scott,  the  nominee 
of  the  Whig  party.  Toombs-Stephens  et  al., 
organized  a  Webster  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins 
party.  Webster's  death,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election,  frustrated  all  their  hopes. 

HERSHEL  V.  JOHNSON  was  elected 
governor  in  1853.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat. In  1S54-5  5  Mr.  Stephens  locked 
shields  with  the  Democrats  to  defeat 
"Knownothings."  Twenty  thousand  Whigs 
were  thus   divorced   from   their  party. 

I  was  married  late  in  1S53.  My  father 
being  a  Whig,  and  my  husband  also  a 
Whig,  I  championed  the  Whigs  so  long  as 
there  was  any  Whig  party  in  the  South. 
In  the  remaining  years  until  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion in  I860,  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  pro- 
nounced Union  man.  When  the  Secession 
Convention  assembled  in  January.  1861, 
Mr.  Stephens  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
were   the   foremost  of   the   Union   leaders. 
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Toombs  and  Howell  Cobb  were  frantic  for 
secession.  When  Georgia  went  out  of  the 
Union,  three  days  after  the  convention  as- 
sembled, Stephens  and  Johnson  voted  nay 
with  eighty-two  others,  but  after  they  were 
out-voted  they  went  with  the  seceders. 

In  the  Civil  War  Vice  President  Stephens 
disagreed  with  President  Davis.  After  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,  where  Seward 
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at  Appomattox  in  April,  1865. 
I  was  a  refugee,  living  near 
Macon,    Ga.,    when    President 
Jefferson    Davis    was    brought 
into    that    city   as   a   prisoner. 
My   parents   were   refugees   in   Crawfords- 
ville  when  Aleck  Stephens  was  arrested  at 
his  home  and   carried  to   Boston.     I  was 
thus  in  close  touch  with  these  arrests  and 
was    raided    by    Federal    troops    time   and 
again,    until   we    finally    regained    our    old 
home  in  Cherokee,  Ga.,  penniless  and  pov- 
erty stricken. 

When  my  husband  reached  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  become  a  Representa- 
ive  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Stephens  was  ill  at  his  Georgia 
home.  He  did  not  come  on  dur- 
ing the  first  session. 


BUT  he  was  domiciled  in  the 
old   National   Hotel,   in   De- 


and  Lincoln  met  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, it  was  only  Mr.  Stephens  who  had 
conversations  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  They 
had  been  acquainted  as  Congressmen  before 
the  slavery  question  began  to  divide  the 
North  and  South.  The  Confederate  Vice 
President  came  home,  and  was  in  Craw- 
fordsville   when   the   whole    matter   ended 
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cember,  1876,  when  we  also  re- 
turned to  our  rooms  in  the  same 
hostelry.      He    was    a    hopeless 
cripple,  weighing  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  I  first  shook 
his    hand    with    its    attenuated 
bony  fingers,  in  his  living  room, 
and  until   the   Forty-sixth   Con- 
gress expired  in  March,  1881.    I 
saw  him  daily  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty- 
fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses. 
He  could  only  get  up  from  his 
rolling  chair  by  the  help  of  his 
Negro  valet,  and  could  not  walk 
a   step   without    crutches.      His 
meals  were   served  in  his  room.     He  was 
delighted  to  see  visitors.     I  met  scores,  yes 
hundreds  of  his  friends  during  those  Wash- 
ington days  more  than  fifty  years  ago.     It 
was  easy  for  me  to  make  a  morning  call  as 
I   returned    from   breakfast.     If   his   clerk 
or  private   secretary  had   failed  to   arrive, 
I  would  write  out  his  telegrams  or  answer, 
at  his  dictation,   pressing  letters. 

Congressmen  in  those  days  had  no  clerks. 
but  they  paid  for  their  assistance  out  of 
their  own  salaries.  I  was  my  husband's 
clerk,  familiar  with  the  duties  and  possi- 
bilities. I  was  experienced,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Stephens'  dictum  I  was  the  "best 
help"  any  Southern  Congressman  ever  had 
in  my  zeal  and  loyalty. 

After  I  had  read  the  headlines  in  the 
principal  Georgia  newspapers  to  him,  he 
would  discuss  their  views  with  me  and 
with  prompt  attention  to  their  hard-boiled 
politics. 

1  would  leave  him  when  he  was  ready  to 
start  to  the  Capitol  and  would  go  up  to 
our  own  rooms  and  do  the  same  sort  oi 
work  for  my  husband,  who  was  anxious  to 
go  early  to  attend  committee  meetings  at 
the  Capitol. 

About  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr.  Stephens 
would  return  tor  his  dinner  and  a  needed 
rest.  1  had  a  delicate  little  son,  who  was 
only  six  years  old  in  1S75.  An  early  din- 
ner suited  me.  also  the  child.  Then  1 
would  visit  the  aged  Georgian  and  hear 
the  news  from  the  Congress.  As  a  result, 
I  was  made  more  familiar  with  Congres- 
sional doing  than   {Continued  on  page  54) 
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any  other  southern  woman  in  Washington 
at  that  time.  My  hard-worked  husband 
only  could  come  to  a  five  o'clock  dinner, 
but  I  could  sit  at  table  with  him,  and  both 
of  us  would  again  go  by  Mr.  Stephens' 
room  on  our  way  to  our  own  quarters.  In 
this  manner  I  got  all  the  inside  news.  I 
could  then  write  an  article  for  some  news- 
paper in  Georgia  as  a  real  diversion,  if  our 
own  rooms  were  not  crowded  with  callers. 
Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  this 
routine  was  rarely  changed.  Every  day 
but  Sunday  was  a  busy  one.  Sometimes 
when  the  weather  was  favorable  Mr. 
Stephens  would  ask  me  to  ride  with  him 
in  his  two-horse  carriage,  and  he  enjoyed 
telling  me  about  the  houses  and  streets  that 
he  had  been  familiar  with,  "befo'  the  war." 
When  he  had  callers  from  Georgia  he 
would  ask  me  to  accompany  them  in  his 
carriage  and  show  them  the  sights  of  the 
Capital.  When  he  desired  to  make  pres- 
ents, I  could  select  them  for  him  for  ap- 
proval. The  little  boy  and  myself  had 
many  outings  of  this  kind.  I  was  delighted 
to  oblige  him. 

He  rarely  started  home  immediately 
after  Congress  adjourned.  March  winds 
he  shunned,  and  he  liked  to  stay  awhile  in 
Washington  without  any  hurrying.  Then 
he  would  write  me  nearly  every  day,  some- 
times only  a  postal  card.  I  have  numbers 
of  such  reminders  of  his  regard  for  me, 
and  his  interest  in  seeking  to  amuse  me 
with  what  was  going  on  at  the  National 
Capital  in  my  absence. 

If  I  had  been  his  niece,  or  younger  sis- 
ter, be  could  not  have  been  more  solicitous 
and  anxious  to  hear  of  my  life  and  health 
at  home,  and  would  write  of  his  own  good 
health  and  comforts. 

His  one  diversion  was  his  regular  and 
nightly  game  of  whist.  If  he  was  disin- 
clined, or  too  ailing  to  leave  the  hotel,  he 
generally  managed  to  make  up  a  whist 
party,  mostly  ladies,  in  the  afternoons. 

I  joined  the  Methodist  Church  when 
the    early    rules    of    the    church    forbade 


"worldly  amusements,"  etc.,  such  as  danc- 
ing and  card  playing.  1  was  always  in  re- 
quest for  playing  the  piano  for  dancers, 
but  I  kept  my  pledge,  and  did  not  indulge 
in  games  of  chance  or  dancing.  I  fancy 
he  thought  I  was  slightly  "over  righteous," 
but  he  made  no  comment.  When  strang- 
ers would  insist  that  I  could  make  one  of 
the  four  needed  whist  players  he  would 
laugh  and  maybe  excuse  me  by  saying, 
''She  is  the  stuff  martyrs  are  made  of.  She 
decides  not  to  play  and  she  never  breaks 
her  word,  no  matter  what  anybody  says." 

There  were  many  young  men  in  and 
around  that  crowded  hotel  who  had  enough 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  card  playing, 
and  liquor  shops  were  plentiful,  and  danc- 
ing was  a  rampant  diversion  for  the  giddy 
youth  of  both  sexes.  My  single  example 
could  not  of  course  amount  to  much  but 
I  kept  that  pledge,  made  when  I  decided 
to  become  a  sincere  church  member  and 
I  kept  it. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  often  ailing.  His 
brain  was  by  far  the  biggest  part  of  his 
anatomy.  But  he  was  honest.  He  was 
a  Congressman  whose  patriotism  was  im- 
pervious to  bribes  or  the  lure  of  money. 
My  husband  had  the  profoundest  faith  in 
his  integrity,  when  the  "Credit-Mobillier" 
and  the  Pacific  railroads  controlled  many 
of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  United 
States,  some  in  the  southern  states  as 
well  as  the  north  and  west. 

When  President  Grant  made  him  visits 
that  fact  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
Union.  And  the  public  brought  him  papers 
to  sign  because  he  was  known  to  be  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  helpless  and  innocent. 
As  someone  said,  "he  would  give  his  money 
to  any  sort  of  a  mendicant  that  imposed 
on  his  charity  and  sign  anybody's  paper 
who  sought  an  office."  He  never  cared 
for  money,  or  sought  to  accumulate  wealth. 
He  was  persuaded  to  run  for  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  he  survived  his  election 
but  a  few  months.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  its  worries. 


